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PAUL'S MISSIONARY METHODS 
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The University of Chicago 



Paul's missionary methods may be most conveniently discussed by 
considering first those elements that belong to the organization of his 
evangelism, and then those that belong to his own personal evangelism 
itself. 

A MISSION TO THE NORTH MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 

The narrative in the Book of Acts is evidently built upon the plan 
of recording the progress of the gospel from Jerusalem to Rome. It 
is probable however that this is only a reflection of the actual pl^n 
of campaign which Paul adopted, and largely carried out, in his 
evangelization of the Roman Empire. That he had such a plan 
seems evident. If the apostle had been asked to what extent the 
gospel was to be carried, he would undoubtedly have answered in 
universal terms. And yet it would seem that his conception of his 
own task was more definite and restricted. From the outset he left to 
others the three great centers of Judaism — Palestine, Alexandria, 
and Babylon. And there does not seem to have come definitely into 
his plan the evangelization of the Britons, Gauls, Germans, or the 
peoples of farther Asia. It was the Roman world of the Mediter- 
ranean, what we should call in modern phrase "the civilized world," 
to which Paul directed his energies. 

THE THREE CAMPAIGNS 

It is customary to speak of the apostle's three missionary tours 
or journeys. The term is not quite exact. The third of them was 
not really a journey, but a sojourn in the city of Ephesus, and about 
half of the second was spent in the single city of Corinth. We should 
come nearer to Paul's own conception of his work, and to an apprecia- 
tion of its real significance, if we thought of three missionary cam- 
paigns. A glance at the map shows the westward sweep of the 
evangelizing movement from Antioch. First to the west was PauPs 
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native province of Cilicia, where he had already spent a number 
of years before Barnabas invited him to Antioch. Next was the 
Roman province of Galatia and, contiguous to it, the province of 
Pamphylia; next was the important province of proconsular Asia 
(the modern western Asia Minor), then Macedonia and Greece, 
then Italy, then Spain, and so the end of the Mediterranean world. 
And it is evident that such a western movement was Paul's plan of 
campaign. To be sure some hindrance caused him to postpone 
the evangelization of Asia until after that of Macedonia and Greece, 
and it is uncertain whether he ever reached Spain. But the great 
strategic plan of campaign that would stretch a line of churches from 
Antioch to the Pillars of Hercules is evident. 

EVANGELIZATION OF THE STRATEGIC CENTERS 

As a further element in this statesmanlike advance, Paul carried 
his gospel to the great metropolitan centers, intending that the lesser 
towns and country districts should be evangelized from these influen- 
tial points. It is perhaps partly because he was a citizen of no mean 
city that he recognized the strategic importance of the metropolis. 
He must have realized that his own part in the stupendous task of 
evangelizing an empire could be only that of general; so, leaving to 
other men the task of widening his work, and trusting to the inherent 
power of the gospel in the church to diffuse itself, he concentrated 
his own efforts upon about a dozen great centers of population. 
How much time he would have allotted to the establishment of the 
new faith in each of these cities cannot be determined, because in 
every case, with the possible exception of Corinth, Paul was driven 
from the city by violence before he had completed his work. It is 
significant that in the only two places where he was not earlier expelled 
— Corinth and Ephesus — he remained a considerable time. Both 
of these however were cities of extraordinary importance. In the 
case of Thessalonica, at least, he clearly felt that his too early depar- 
ture was a misfortune. 

THE CORPS OF LIEUTENANTS 

A part of this generalship and strategy of Paul was his organization 
of a band of lieutenants. First of all these were simply the com- 
panions of his evangelism, but gradually he drew more and more of 
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these disciples about him until he had a number of able men, who 
could assist him in his own immediate work, could be intrusted with 
important missions, or could themselves direct evangelism in smaller 
cities surrounding the metropolitan centers where he was engaged. 
Thus Mark, Sylvanus (Silas), Luke, Timothy, Titus, Erastus, 
Aristarchus, Tychicus, Epaphroditus, appear with Paul at various 
times, carry his letters and instructions to the churches, and act in 
various capacities, under his directions. A significant example of 




A GATE OF LAODICEA 

the activity of these lieutenants is seen in the evangelization of the 
province of Asia. The references to the seven important churches in 
the Book of Revelation indicate the thoroughness of the evangeliza- 
tion of this province. It was largely accomplished while Paul was 
making Ephesus the headquarters of his work. And yet many of 
the towns were not even visited by him. His letter to the Colossians 
states that he did not himself know the brethren at either Colosse or 
Laodicea, and yet he regards the churches in those towns as part of 
the fruit of his Ephesian campaign, Epaphras being in charge of 
the work there under Paul's directions. The keenness of the apostle 
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to lay hands upon a likely young disciple to promote his enterprise 
is seen in his immediate employment of Onesimus, and his desire to 
retain him in his service. It was doubtless owing to his corps of able 
lieutenants that he was able to accomplish so large an evangelism in 
the short space of time between his ministry in Antioch and his arrest 
at Jerusalem. And it was, of course, through the agency of these 
men that he was able to carry on his work so vigorously during his 
four years' imprisonment in Caesarea and in Rome. We should not 
fail to note as a part of Paul's generalship that he not only surrounded 
himself with a body of exceptionally competent men, but that he 
bound them to him by ties of the strongest loyalty and affection. 

THROUGH THE JEWS TO THE GENTILES 

While it is true, as already noted, that Paul did not preach the 
gospel in the great centers of Judaism, yet in each stage of his cam- 
paigns he addressed himself first of all to the Jew. There was every 
reason for this course. He would find in almost every city to which 
he went a Jewish synagogue, where the Scriptures were read, the 
Psalms chanted, the Messianic aspirations cherished, and the great 
spiritual ideals of the prophets recognized, at least to a degree. In the 
synagogue would not only be the Jews but also that significant body 
of gentiles, to whom the moral meaning of Judaism had appealed, 
even though they might not be willing to submit to its ritualistic 
requirements. It was this body of "devout men," or those "that 
feared the Lord," who were especially open to an appreciation of the 
new faith in Jesus. Moreover, Paul felt, naturally enough, that the 
Jew had a sort of prescriptive right to hear the gospel first. In every 
city therefore he sought out the synagogue and the Jewish community, 
took advantage of that informal character of the synagogue service that 
permitted a stranger to address the congregation, and preached his 
gospel as long as he could secure a hearing. The invariable result 
was that after a few sabbaths he was no longer tolerated. He would 
then retire taking with him the few Jews who had believed and the 
many gentiles who had been prepared by the synagogue for the 
spiritual appeal of Christianity, and, organizing these into a church, 
he would carry on a further campaign principally among the gentiles. 
So, while Paul is rightly called the Apostle of the Gentiles, while he 
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regarded his work as essentially a gentile work undertaken in the 
great cities of the Graeco-Roman world, and while he many times 
said to the Jews of the city where he was at the time, " henceforth I 
go to the gentiles," it was his invariable practice, even down to the 
time of his arrival as a prisoner at Rome, to begin with the Jews and 
to go to the gentile afterward. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF CHURCHES 

The organization of churches was an important part of Paul's 
missionary method. It was not a mere heralding of salvation that 
he undertook, but the establishment in each city of an organized, 
self-sustaining, self-perpetuating, and conquering Christian institution. 
So far as the actual form of organization is concerned, Paul does not 
seem to have contributed very much. Partly following the model 
already developed in the churches of Palestine and Syria, and partly 
following the ordinary organization of societies in the Graeco-Roman 
world, he easily formed his converts in any city into a self-governing 
body under the leadership of the older and abler men. These bodies 
were to conserve the spiritual life of the members, probably to carry 
on some religious education of the young, and to extend the gospel 
by the same methods which the apostle had employed in his own 
evangelism. 

SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE CHURCHES 

Over these churches Paul exercised a certain indefinite authority. 
He felt himself to have the responsibility of superintendence of the 
entire body of churches organized under his direction, and therefore 
entitled to visit the churches, to exhort and reprove, as well as to 
encourage and applaud them, to send to them his lieutenants charged 
with messages, suggestions, and instructions, and even in extremity 
to demand of them definite obedience to his directions. His converts 
were his spiritual children, and he expected from them that recogni- 
tion of spiritual authority which parental love expects of immaturity 
and inexperience. 

PauPs epistles are really a part of this policy of superintendence. 
They constitute an essentially missionary correspondence. They 
are not doctrinal treatises (as theology unhappily has often seemed 
to consider them), but counsel, guidance, suggestion, personal com- 
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munication, as the needs of the particular church in its particular 
exigency might require. What he would have done by admonition 
and leadership if he had been present as director of the church life 
he sought to accomplish by letter when he was away. There were 
thus three methods of superintendence of the churches: personal 
visit, mission of a lieutenant, letter of directions. 

THE PROBLEM OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

The problem of financing the missionary campaign was of course 
an important one. It seems unlikely that Paul had any money of 
his own at his disposal. Professor Ramsay's suggestion has much 
weight, that the conversion of the young Pharisee may well have 
resulted in a break with his family that cut him off from any pecuniary 
assistance from that quarter. No very large amount of money was 
needed. The travel was largely on foot, when not by water. The 
living expenses of such a man as Paul would be very meager. The 
cost of the work itself could not have been great. At Ephesus a hall 
was hired for Paul's preaching, but in general meetings were held — 
after the synagogue preaching was no longer possible — in private 
houses or in such places as the congregation could provide. But 
some means were needed for the support and traveling expenses of 
Paul and his companions. It can scarcely be supposed that the 
large church at Antioch sent forth three of their number (Acts 13 : 1-3) 
without making some provision for the expenses of their journey. 
And, inasmuch as Antioch was always Paul's headquarters, to w r hich 
he returned again and again, that church may have continued to 
give some assistance. This however is mere conjecture. The only 
point upon which we have assured information is Paul's settled 
policy that his evangelism should not be supported by his converts. 
He would not enter a city, preach the gospel, gather a group of men 
and women into a church, and then ask of them support for himself 
and his companions. He insists more than once that in pure justice 
he might well do so, and that it was the custom of other apostles. 
A man whose life is spent in spiritual endeavor for others has a right, 
as a simple matter of business equivalent, to receive sufficient remun- 
eration from those whom he serves to defray his expenses of living. 
But there may be circumstances which render it inadvisable to 
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exercise such right. This is clearly recognized today. It would 
only create suspicion if a missionary should undertake work in a 
foreign community, and ask for contributions from the people for 
his support while preaching to them the Christian faith. The modern 
church therefore provides for the expenses of its missionaries, and 
even when strong native churches have been formed, asks only that 
they shall be self-sustaining and shall provide for the expansion of the 
work through their own agencies. So Paul, anxious to be quite free 
in his pioneer evangelism in the gentile world and above any sus- 
picion of self-seeking, refused even to receive contributions from his 
converts. With no missionary board behind him to finance his 
undertaking he fell back necessarily upon self-support. Fortunately 
the trade in which he had been instructed as a boy was such as to 
be generally available. In most of the cities of his sojourn it seems 
to have been possible to find a shop in which goat's hair was woven 
into coarse cloth, and Paul was able to secure employment. The 
hours in which he was engaged must have been those of a working day 
and the remuneration cannot have been large. Whether the small 
amount thus earned sufficed also for the expenses of Paul's lieutenants 
is not certain. In his own references to his labor he seems to ha\e 
been particularly anxious to make clear that he himself was personally 
no charge to the churches. It is not the least remarkable character- 
istic of Paul's splendid missionary achievement that it was done 
practically in the leisure time of a working man, and with the meager 
financial resources of a day laborer. 

PAUL AS A PREACHER 

As regards the evangelism itself, Paul's method was designedly that 
of public appeal. He had the genius and passion of the true orator. 
Little concerned with the rhetorical devices and elocutionary refine- 
ments so greatly esteemed in the decadent age of Greek eloquence, 
and therefore perhaps not always appreciated by his critical audience, 
he had yet those greatest elements of the orator — those found in the 
prophets, the great tribunes, the reformers — a vital message, a fervent 
hope, a quenchless faith, and a burning desire to speak for the good 
of men. As already noted, the informality of the synagogue service 
gave the apostle just the desired opportunity for his public appeal. 
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And the accounts of the synagogue speeches afford us a graphic 
picture of an intensely earnest speaker addressing from Sabbath to 
Sabbath large crowds of Jews, "devout persons," and gentiles, in 
the endeavor to persuade them that Jesus was the promised Christ. 
So important was this method of reaching the people that in Ephesus, 
when the synagogue was no longer available, the lecture-room of 
Tyrannus was secured, and the public discussions continued daily 
for about two years. The historian insists that this daily preaching 
was so largely attended that practically the whole population of the 
province, as one errand or another would bring them to the capital, 
heard the gospel explained. It is indeed not unlikely that Paul's 
preaching became so well known that one of the things to do when 
on a visit to Ephesus was to go to hear the apostle. 

PAUL AS A TEACHER 

Much of Paul's preaching was in the marketplace or elsewhere in 
the open, and such address has generally a less formal character. 
It is likely therefore that, to a considerable extent, it took the form 
of discussion. Questions would be asked and answered, objections 
would be made and met; passing opportunities would become the 
occasion of remark. When Paul at Athens is described as reasoning 
"in the marketplace every day with them that met him," one thinks 
of Socrates in the same marketplace carrying on his conversation 
with the same Athenians. In both cases it is probable that the speaker 
was engaged with small groups of men rather than with a crowd 
gathered to listen to a public discourse. 

As the method of popular address implies the characteristics of 
the orator, so this method of discussion implies the abilities of the 
teacher. And it is likely that this form of extending the gospel 
occupied a far larger part of Paul's activity than the brief narrative 
of the Book of Acts suggests. It is natural that the largest attention 
should be given to the more striking features of the apostle's public 
discourses in the synagogue and before the multitudes. But there 
are indications enough that the day-by-day instruction to smaller 
groups was carried on. This would be not only in the promiscuous 
discussions in public places, but very much more in the instructions 
of the disciples in the early days of the founding of any church. 
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While a well-developed church like that at Troas (Acts 20:7 ff.) 
might offer opportunity for a large gathering, and a somewhat elab- 
orate sermon by the apostle, the beginnings of a church would rather 
demand earnest conversations with the members of one or more 
families and instructions in the fundamentals of the faith. 

Paul's personal influence 

Indeed, the success of Paul's evangelism is not attributable in the 
main to his public preaching, but to his private teaching or rather to 
his personal influence. It was not a series of platform campaigns: 
it was the testimony of a life and a faith. Many a man who can 
sway thousands by magnetic speech has not the personal power to 
help the lonely human soul to fight its doubts, and meet its problems, 
and reach out to God. There are not wanting indications that the 
rapid spread of the gospel under Paul was most largely the result of 
the personal influence of that man of deep religious experience and 
passionate human sympathy. It is in the house of Lydia and in the 
family of the jailer that the foundations of the great Philippian church 
are laid. The house of Stephanas most probably became " the first- 
fruits of Achaia" through the personal exposition of the gospel, which 
their hospitality to the apostle afforded. It was the personal acquaint- 
ance with Aquila and Priscilla in their own shop, in which Paul was 
a worker, that was the means of making that noble couple the great 
Christian leaders that they became. And this shop acquaintance 
may very well suggest the constant personal evangelism that Paul 
must have carried on during his hours of labor with the various 
fellow-workers with whom he was thrown into companionship. And 
later in his imprisonment, when his preaching opportunities were so 
greatly curtailed, and for many hours he was alone with a single 
rude soldier of the guard, this unique opportunity of personal evan- 
gelism was eagerly improved, and he could rejoice (if we may so 
interpret Phil. 1:13) that he had been able to preach to a whole 
regiment of soldiers. 

THE MIRACULOUS ELEMENT IN PAUL'S WORK 

Although it can scarcely be called one of his missionary methods, 
Paul made use of the miraculous from time to time in his work. It 
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seems seldom to have been premeditated, but like the curse of Elymas, 
the healing of the lame man of Lystra, the exorcism of the Philippian 
girl, to have grown out of the circumstances. Paul does not in any 
way imply that his mission must be accredited by miracle, though he 
accepts these wonders as divinely given. 

More significant than these few remarkable occurrences is the evi- 
dent confidence of the apostle that his whole work was under divine 
direction. He felt himself to be led of the Spirit in all the difficult 
decisions of his complex undertaking. This inner religious experience, 
expressed of course objectively in the Acts and the epistles, was the 
motive power of Paul's splendid achievement. It was the great 
triumph of his sanity that he could plan and execute with the care 
of a strategist, while he prayed and trusted with the faith of a mystic. 
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